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BLUES 


NOTES 


H. D. contributes number 2 in a series of Four Prose Choruses; number ? 
will appear in the Expatriate Number of Blues. 


Joun KEMMERER was born in Iowa in 1901 and now lives in New York 
City. He has contributed to Salient and to The Second American 
Caravan. 


James FarrELt was born in 1904 in Chicago, his present home. He is a 
reporter for a Chicago newspaper and a student at the University of 
Chicago. He is also “working sporadically on a novel with a back- 
ground of a Catholic highschool.” 


JouHn HERRMANN was born in Lansing, Michigan, in 1900 and now lives 
in Pennsylvania. He is the author of What Happens, published by 
Contact Editions (Paris), and Engagement, a novel that appeared in 
The Second American Caravan. He has also contributed to transition, 
New Masses and This Quarter. 


Harry Rosert RoskoLenkIeR was born in 1907 in New York City, where 
he now lives. He has been a “student at times in a haphazard man- 
_ ner, hobo; sailor, and employed at various commerciall eccentricities of 
the day.” 
Haroitp ANTON was born in 1904 and lives in New York City. 
JoserH Rocco was born in 1904 in New York City where he is now living. 
JosepH MitcHELt was born at Fairmont, N. C., in 1908. He has worked 
on tobacco farms and newspapers, and spent four years as a special 


student at the University of North Carolina. 


A biographical note on Harry Crossy will appear in BLUES No. 6. 


Strophe. 


I love you would have no application for the moment. I love 
you waits with cold wings furled, stands a cold angel shut up like cherry- 
buds; cherry-buds not yet half in blossom. The cold rain and the mist 
and the scent of wet grass is in the unpronouncable words, I love you. 

I love you would have no possible application. It would tear 
down the walls of the city and abstract right and grace from the frozen 
image that might have right and grace pained upon its collar bones. The 
Image has no right decoration for the moment, is swathed in foreign and 
barbaric garment, is smothered out in the odd garments of its strange and 
outlandish disproportion. 

the Nordic image that stands and is cold and has that high 
mark of queen-grace upon its Nordic forehead is dying . . . is dying 
it is dying, its buds are infolded. If once the light of the sheer 
beauty of the Initiate could strike its feature, it would glow like rare 
Syrian gold; the workmanship of the East would have to be astonishingly 
summoned to invent new pattern of palm branch, new decoration of pine- 
bud and the cone of the Nordic pine that the Eastern workman would so 
appropriately display twined with the Idaian myrtle. The Idaian myrtle 
would be shot with the enamel of the myrtle-blue that alone among work- 
men, the Idaian workmen fashioned in glass and in porphyry, stained to 
fit separate occasion and the right and perfect slicing of the rose-quartz 
from the Egyptian quarry. 

the Nordic Image is my Image and alone of all Images I would 
make it suitable so that the South should not laugh, so that the West should 
be stricken, so that the East should fall down, bearing its scented baskets 
of spice-pink and little roses. 


Antistrophe. 


flowers fall, unreasonable, out of space and counter point of 
time beaten by the metronome of year and year, century on century. The 
metronome is wound up, will go on, go on beating for our life span; a 
metronome tick of year, year, year; life for life; heart beat on heart beat, 
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beats the metronome holding us to the music that is the solid rhythm of 
the scale of the one, two, three, four; one, two, three, four, I am here, you 
are there; tell me I am here and I will tell you, you are there; but the 
metronome ticks a metronome music and the voice flinging its challenge 
to all music in the teeth of Reason stays for no tick, tick; the heart that 
springs to the feet of Love with all unreason, stays no moment to listen 
to the human tick and tick of the human metronome heart-beat. 

heart you are beating, heart you are beating, I am afraid to 
measure my heart beat by your heart beat for I am afraid with the shame 
of a child struck across fingers by the master that says play soft, play loud, 
play one-two-three-four again, again. I am struck across the fingers and 
across the mouth. My mouth aches with the unutterable insult of one- 
two-three-four. 

O, friend or enemy. Why can’t I cry out, fall at your feet or 
you at my feet, one or the other overcome by the beauty of the metronome 
whose beauty is unassailable, or overwhelmed, overcome by the fragrance, 
dripped, ripped, sputtered, spread or spilt! 


Epode. 


voiceless, without a voice, seeking areas of consciousness with- 
out you. Seeking with you areas of consciousness that without you would 
no more be plausible. Set up choros against acted drama, the high boot, 
he gilt wreath of ivy for some dramatic deity; set him forth, crown him 
with pasteboard pomegranates . . . pasteboard pomegranates have 
nothing to do with this reality. Out of the air, into the air, the colour 
flames and there is pulse of thyme, fire-blue that leads me across a slab 
of white-hot marble. My feet burn there and the wet garment clings so 
that | am a nymph risen from white water. So you over-seeing, burn 
into my flesh until my bones are burnt through and attacking the mar- 
row of my singular bone-structure, you light the flame that makes me 
cry toward Delphi. Were pasteboard pomegranates of any worth or plums 
stitched on to a paper crown? Listen . . . men recounted your val- 
our, shut you up in strophes, collected you in pages whose singular let- 
ters are still laced across your spirit. The Greek letters are an arebesque 
shutting you in, away, away; you are shut in from the eyes that read 
Greek letters. Take away the gold and manifest chryselephantine of your 
manifest decoration and you are left . . . seeping into wine-vats, 
creeping under closed doors, lying beside me 
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ISOLATION 


The spring evening was hot. The portrait of The Little Girl in the 
Blue Beret was not done yet. On the chest of drawers behind the portrait 
one brass pull kept rattling, exactly as it always did, recording the endless 
vibration of the building and Brooklyn Heights. 


In wintry afternoon sunlight a small girl, her overcoat and beret both 
' a deepi blue, her eyes mature and blue, pauses two steps above a sidewalk 
to look at you very gravely. She has the watchfulness of children, the ex- 
pectancy, the wonder. She has the magic quality that in women is called 
charm and loveliness. The accumulated strokes of the painting itself, 
though the figure is drawn impatiently, have a force like the grace of 
women and boys, like the clear fall of light as light. 


McKinley put the armchair opposite The Little Girl, and sat down and 
studied his work. He had been painting this child at a certain instant. 
The portrait was to concentrate his sense of her laconically and subtly. 
It was the way to do. About that he felt sure, intolerant of doubt, as 
cocksure as his grandfather riding a horse into a flooded river. 

One evening last winter McKinley had gone for a walk on the snowy 
Heights. A little girl stood on the arched footbridge over Montague 
Street. She wore a blue overcoat and a blue beret. She stood at the high- 
est place and looked through the iron railing down at the sunken street. 
Behind her there were big stone houses. 

Along the sidewalk past the end of the bridge came an old lady with 
a dog. 

The little girl inquired, “Where is your house?” 

“Over there,” said the lady, provoked and interested. She stopped. 

“There?” 

“No, over there.” 

The little girl looked, thought of something else, ran away off the 
bridge. 

Now, the thing to do was to catch, as nearly as he could, the little 
girl’s inquiry, her grave attention, her clear blue eyes and firmly shut 
mouth, all the life of the instant after she asked, “There?” 
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“But,” said her father, a stout pot-bellied consulting engineer, one long 
rainy afternoon, “she is a happy child. Excuse me, but I wish you had 
shown her laughing, or at least in a white summer dress.” He examined 
the portait again. He lit one of his mild expensive cigars. Putting his 
hands in his pockets, he courteously tried to conceal his doubts and sus- 
picions. He was a gentleman and an amateur, but he was not going to 
let himself be seduced by anything that he did not understand. “You'll 
arrive in a few years,” he said kindly, “but you should study with some 
one like Sargent. You can afford to mature, you know. But is there any- 
one like Sargent any more?” 


To please Alfred, who had praised the water color of the House of 
the Seven Gables, McKinley picked up an old novel about that House 
and continued the first chapter, word by word, laboriously. The story 
of Maule’s curse attracted him faintly, though it was not exciting; the. 
style made him feel melancholy and austere; and he could see that it 
was a fine book. 

He put it down on the stand by the easel, went to the kitchen, and 
got a quart of sherry. He carefully opened the bottle and poured himself 
a glass. The sherry glowed. He took a drink and set the glass down on 
the open book. Immediately a wet ring sank into the page. Alfred won’t 
like that, he thought. Then he realized that it was time for dinner. He 
picked up the glass. Here’s to you, Nathaniel. It was excellent sherry. 


Down at the foot of the stairs, under a globe of light, stood the pleasant 
young negress who took care of the house. She was from Martinique. 
Through the delicate brown of her complexion appeared the tints of oranges 
and mangoes, of ruddy ripe tropical fruits. Her dress was the soft blue 
of washed good calico. “Mistah Millah,” she said, “a lady was heah 
lookin foh you.” 

“What lady?” 

“Ah don know. She didn leave no message.” 

“When was she here?” 

“This aftahnoon about foh o'clock.” 

“Thanks, Helen.” 

She smiled. “You’ah welcome, Mistah Millah.” She liked him. And 
she took a naive innocent pleasure in observing his way of life, especially 
when there was a lady to make it more interesting. 


He foresaw Doris frowning at The Little Girl just as she had frowned 
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at a sketch of a panther not long ago. She wanted some money then. 
But there was none, then as now. She put on her coat and her insolent 
new black hat. She picked up a pencil daggerwise and stabbed it through 
the sketch. She tore the paper to pieces. They fled away to the floor. 
She watched him, her young eyes dark and drunk and terribly beautiful, 
hating him. “Damn your [little pictures for the sake of art. Why don’t 
you make some money? Goddam you and your pictures andi little critics 
and exhibitions!”’ And while she stood cursing he thought: at dinner | 
saw twenty women who in the same situation would curse in exactly the 
same fashion, some of them on account of the money, all of them because 
they would think I was a stubborn fool; and they were not without cun- 
“ning or wisdom. 


inasmuch as all the arts have combined into one art: the newly returned 
expatriate soliloquizes not to himself one day some day yesterday: and 
music is architectural and architecture is cubical jazz or one tall blast from 
a steam whistle and the higher mathematics are more musical than sound 
symphonies and prose poetic musical pictorial becomes mathematically 
absolute and poetry of course has long followed prose and biography strives 
to be fiction and fiction to be biography or cinema and to solve your prob- 
lem our modern painting assaults dominates all the senses and projects 
itself black shrill clashing acrid as coal smoke hard bitter dissonant 
slanting swirling chaotic while also beyond the human body with its un- 
certain recollections of nature we possess the machine and metals angles 

circles blocks upon blocks noises flashes living structural masses 
engines speed all the climactic drive-drive-drive into speed 


Now McKinley thought of the Martinique of his ragged book about the 
French West Indies and began to recall the passages that he knew almost 
by heart. Though the cover had molded in the rainy mountain town of 
' Morne Rouge, he remembered better the splendor of the St. Pierre in 
Hearn’s enameled and golden prose. The water of the harbor was dark 
dark blue yet as transparent as air. The ships hung suspended in the in- 
visible plane half way between the sky and the deep harbor bottom. At 
the island edge of the plane the lemon-hued houses of the city rose line 
above line to. the green forests of Mont Pelee. And below in the city 
market the bright costumes of the women swarmed in the brilliant sun- 
shine, striped and checkered, yellow, crimson, blue. Suddenly the sun 
went down, the mountain roads darkened, and les porteuses, bronze and 
superb, came walking quickly homeward through the heavy twilight. 
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In the evening Hearn used to go out on the balcony of his house ana 
sit in the rocking-chair to have a quiet smoke. Sometimes Cyrillia and 
the kitten came out to keep him company before bedtime. The kitten 
climbed up on his knees; Cyrillia sat right down on the balcony. One 
bright evening she was amusing herself by watching the clouds: they were 
floating high; the moonlight made them brilliant as frost. As they 
changed shape under the pressure of the trade wind, Cyrillia seemed to 
discover wonderful things in them: sheep, ships with sails, cows, faces, 
perhap even zombis. “Travaill Bon-Die joli, anh?’ she said to Hearn 
at last. “There was Madame Remy, who used to sell the finest foulards 
and madrass in St. Pierre; she used to study the clouds. She drew the pat- 
terns of the clouds for her foulards: whenever she saw a beautiful cloud 
or a beautiful rainbow, she would make a drawing of it in color at once; 
and then she would send that to France to have foulards made just like 
it. Since she is dead, you do not see any more pretty foulards such as 
there used to be.” 


But in these impressions, thought McKinley, his heels clicking on the 
dim walk, I have barely a trace of Hearn’s Martinique. Now beside the 
dark blue Caribbean one cannot often find such things as there used to be, 
foulards or colors or people. Old St. Pierre is buried under volcanic ashes, 
a village with tin roofs, and a new forest, where gaunt swine scurry among 
the bushes and the ruins. And Lafcadio Hearn himself lies dead in exile. 
Of his beautiful St. Pierre, which is like a dream, which perhaps is half 
a dream, there is left a book or two, and in the United States of America. 
For whether you once wrote an exquisite book in Martinique or paint a 
good picture now, it comes to the same thing: you study and study, year 
after year, and when at .ast you know what to do and see how to do it, 
and you work and work and shape something that seems not inconsid- 
erable, and it flutters, for a moment, in its time, like a butterfly over a 
dusky street; why, then, almost inevitably there is no one who under- 
stands what you have attempted, or more than glimpses what you have 
done, or can tell you whether it is very good or not, or ever has in his 
haste the time or the power to give a damn. 


McKinley reached the subway station, where men were coming out 
like rats out of a hole, or workers out of a factory, and once more he went 
down the stairs to take a train for Manhattan. 

Grinding, clattering, banging, the train hurled itself in through the 
lamplit dust, loaded with people, through past ironies, through all thought, 
and jerked to a dead stop. 
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MATERNITY WARD 


She was the only one in the ward whose baby had not yet arrived. 
All the others were resting on their ‘labors. Their faces, softly pouting 
like the faces of the new babies at their nipples, were animal and stolidly 
expressionless. Thought and feeling like two bruised white birds were 
hidden in the shadows, not even convalescent. 

Breathing came not lightly from the chest, but deep from the emptied 
‘womb. Life was pumped up from the womb. 

The one whose baby had not yet come lay in her bed, covered to the 
face. Her unusually huge body emanated wheezing breaths and moans 
like the little unhappy trills made on a reed or on a comb. 

The women turned their heads to listen now and then. Neither sym- 
pathy nor pity was on their faces. But something like satisfaction. Ma- 
licious oboriginal satisfaction. As if they were being consoled for their 
own pain in listening to the pain of this woman. As if they would have 
liked to make her pain still fiercer. Their eyes glittered and their lips 
looked moist when her scream rang out and the nurse hurried up. 
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SLOB 


Whoever reads this account will be as disturbed as they would be if 
they should discover a drunkard in the gutter. It is such a story. Per- 
haps it is cruel, unsympathetic, one long puke. So be it. The account is 
true. It pleases me as little as it will my readers. It pleases me as little 
as life does with its confusions fogs loose ends sordid tragedies garbaged 
lives. 

It deals with a woman. She is forty-five. Wrinkles are beginning to 
line her face. Her bobbed, permanently-waved hair is disordered into 
travesty. Her eyes are swollen behind tortoise-shell rimmed glasses. She 
is stupidly drunk, seated before an enameled table in a small kitchen, 
her head almost reeling into a bowl of tomatoes. Inarticulate sounds 
escape from her |loose lips. Her head reels, almost swims in the tomatoes. 
She picks up a juicy red tomato and sticks it in her mouth, the juice slob- 
bering down her chin. Her head flops upon the table. Her body quivers 
slightly. A long O00Q0OOo00000000 echoes. 

Her brother, who has been scrambling eggs, straightens her in the chair 
and exhorts her to eat. He and his nephew attempt to feed her, the latter 
holding’ her head while the former pours tomato juice down her throat. 
She wriggles and insists on eating by herself. They finally give up and 
she picks up a slice of tomato, allowing the juice to get all over her chin. 
She wipes it away with the back of her hand. 

Come on and eat something. Here I got some warm eggs and ham 
tor you, the brother says. 

I wass a gooooooo girull once. I wass a goooo girull once. Yes I wass. 

Sure you were but comeon an eat now. You've been drunk for a week. 

I wass gooooo-d once. 

He places a plate of ham and eggs before her. She looks at it stupidly. 
She sits with head lowered, breathing heavily. 

Harry. Harry. Oh, Harry, she says. 

Yes, come on eat something warm, so you can sober up. 

Harry. I wass a goooo-d girull once. 

He tries to feed her with a fork. She writhes. He is disgusted. She 
slouches to the left, threatening to fall off the chair. He places her up- 
right again. 
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I wanna cigarette, she says. 

He puts one in her mouth and lights it. She smokes, and the ashes 
get on her cheek. She drops the cigarette on the floor. He tries to get 
her to eat and she says that she was a good girl. He clenches and un- 
clenches his fist several times, and then he removes the plate of ham and 
eggs and the tomatoes. She coughs, and saliva dribbles down her chin. 

They beat me when I was a child. A poooor littul chile, and they beat 
me till I] was blacknblue. 

He wipes her chin and asks her to go to bed. She looks at him and 
moans Ooooo 0000000 0000000000. 

He assists her to rise and guides her slowly into the bedroom. He 
forces her to lay down in the bed. She lays there like a log. Her legs 
slowly widen and her dress curls upwards. He turns away with a look 
of disgust. Then he covers her. He goes out of the room. She urinates 
in the bed. 

Harry. Harry. 

Go to sleep now Nora and sober up. 

Gimme ssssisgrette?? 

No go to sleep. 

You beat me. No I’m paying you. You beat me when I was a chile. 
A poooorrrrr {littul chile. You beat me till I was blacknblue. 

All right: Please Nora. The neighbors ’Il hear you. 

You beat me. You beat me ’n’ I was blacknblue. You son of a bitch. 
You dir-r-ty son of a bitch. You beat me till I was blacknblue, you dir-r- 
ty son of a bitch. ’n’ I became a whore. I'll tell the world. I’ll tell the 
world how you beat me. 

Please Nora, please for God’s sake don’t. 

She kicks the covers off and strives futilely to arise. She falls back 
in bed and lays there. He covers her up again. He goes out. In the 
kitchen he cries. The nephew sits in the parlor looking at the circles of 
_ yéllow light about the lamppost outside. He and the uncle talk. The 
nephew suggest the insane asylum, exclaiming that she is an incurable 
dysomaniac. The uncle shudders. 

Ohhhhhh. You son of a bitch. 

He goes again into the room and strives to quiet her. She calls him 
names and shouts. She tells him he made a whore out of her. The 
nephew clenches and unclenches his hands. The uncle comes in again. 
She staggers inj after him and pitches face-forward on the floor. He asks 
the nephew to assist in picking her up. The nephew says to let her lie 
there and forget about her. They pick her up and carry her back to bed. 
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Gimme a drink. 

No. 

Whatcha throw my drink out for? Whatcha do it for? Son of a 
bitch, whatcha do it for? Can’t even have a drink. Nosey. Nosey. 
Lookat his hawk nose. You son of a bitch. You son of a bitch. You 
son of a bitch. You SON of A bitCH. 

He begs her. She continues. She yells how she'll tell the world and 
sobs. She sobs with her whole body. She lies down and he covers her up. 
She snores. He returns to the kitchen. She arises and staggers into the 
parlor. She sits by the piano. He comes in from the kitchen. 

I could sing once. I could. Arch Black who was a milumair said so. 
Arch said I could sing. Lissen. 

She sings and plays pitifully. 

Youu SON of A bitCH. 

She shouts and screams. She tells him he is a failure. She yells that 
he ruined her life. She says that he is a whoremaster. He exhorts. He 
holds her, gags her with a handkerchief, finally takes it off. She yells 
again. She stands up, and screams. She raises her dress. He taps her 
wrists and still she screams and curses him. He grabs her shoulders and 
guides her into the bedroom. He places her in bed. She nags for a drink. 
He sits at the bed, comforting her. At the end of it she calls him a son 
of a bitch. He calls the nephew. The nephew says that he is sorry but 
he cannot be bothered anymore. He says he has given up. Harry quiets 
her. She pleads for a drink. She talks and talks. Suddenly she shouts 
profanity. The people upstairs tap on the radiator. The brother gets 
confused. She arises and screams. She screams. 

Finally he bursts her on the jaw, she reels and then falls on the bed 
senselessly. She snores heavily and he covers her up. Then he goes into his 
room and cries. The smell of her body and the odor of gin from her 
breath fill the room. 
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SPARKPLUG 
>—_——_or the boy who made good 


An Introduction to Autobiography 


I lay out Ramsay Morehouse on the enameled table, covered to his 
eyebrows in white sheet, forehead neither high nor low and hair exposed 
where not shaved and the color only of hair. With one incision the scalp, 
where shaved, is opened and one wrinkle only of brain is exposed for the 
few observers who are not repelled by Ramsay Morehouse and his wrinkle 
and who can see in him an atom of mankind. The only clue allowed is 
the contour of Ramsay Morehouse seen beneath the sheet which shows 
him plainly, man, one man only. 


Ramsay Morehouse, born, bred, mated, sire of three offspring king of 
the sparkplug world is dead at the outset, killed while under the not too 
skilled knife of the family doctor in no sense a specialist in this sort of 
operation. A sliver of steel in the brain, it was all an accident, could 
not be removed without killing him. Disposed of at the beginning, con- 
ceived in Atlantic City hotel without running water and the modern con- 
veniences, unwelcome came Ramsay Morehouse, made welcome on arrival, 
to become the bright spark in the life of his parents. Entering with a 
goo-goo he leaves with a silence and there is no emptyness. 


1 do not pass over as trivial the child years of the mechanical genius. 
From goo goo to da da to roller skates to meccano the brain builder, with 
moving toys and arithmetic geography spelling and and, and also onward 
and upward for Ramsay Morehouse in dancing in fishing, in running and 
jumping and swimming and houses in trees and caves in the ground and 
friends who were tougher than Ramsay to barn theater with pinmoney for 
entrance. Back fence line ups for distance and time of development to the 
pitch of highest intensity. For with Ramsay Morehouse go boys of his 
age and his country growing up to respect the machine as a means of a 
living and a goo goo for the moving parts that have no propulsion in 
heart beats. 
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Until we come to the flutter called love in the young man who is Ram- 
say Morehouse, son of his father the elder Mr. M. and a mother given 
over to church welfare and cards and page of society. Son alone with no 
brother nor sister, not wanted and one is enough and Mrs. M. was never 
constructed for children, there are doubts that she could have another if 
wanted. When the process henceforth to be denoted as thinking in Ram- 
say soon to be known as Sparkplug Morehouse. When the first Oldsmobile 
turned with lever the elder M. father of the son and in turn son of the 
father. 


PARKER TYLER 


DESIRE 


of never go and come | dream to be 

the act of from the is of that if he 

O darling will of all, to be the one 

of plural and the counting in the sun 

of are and fables for the time has come 
when all the ares are here to be, and sum 
is not for dreams of past O love I is 

the hand of time for one crime over his 
which you are now for am but 2 a kiss 
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And now old mammal, gall 

He asked a question 

He near and far asking 

He said I must start at a place | remember and try to recall. 

Fill that tube with blood and hold it to the light you will speedily 
see what was intended. 

And what was discovered. 

Of course certain rays won't penetrate. 

Running a knife along the white edge of this cloister avoiding the 
crevices avoiding the results. 

Void and void. 

The proper and peculiar area begins here the definitions are a little 
frayed, it has been so many years but the partitions are capable of inter- 
locking, the catharsis, marke, the flash on clash, narcosis, white white white 
the swift enveloping shutter. Pull everything to the retina wall. Follow 
the blue, it is very thin, speed, follow the blue and the abrupt. 

The motions are adjusted. 

Retroactive and ambivalent. 

After they had been fed and fattened they did with them as was the 
custom in that city. The blue and the abrupt rocks. 

Sweet haltered lovely cast and quaver. 

A plaster hand holding a speckled egg lay on a small sod over head 
the four aluminum dirigibles and the sunlight the shadow about which 
there was no question. 

A handful of battered vertebrae. 

Chew, chew, broad flat dun squares. 

It is a far away rattle and readjustment. The waves lap lap the shore 
stiffens on the hill the horses can be distinguished moving in the moon- 
light. 

“Bright exhalation in the evening.” 

If a man can. 

Nobody can. 

The shoulders shift, swift pain. 

If you can tell where it leaves off. You can if you foflow the chart 
closely. Cold water goes over granite. Snow fall. Pine revolve. And 
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dull cuts the instep. The symbols are peculiar to this branch of the sub- 
ject you will find them on the back. Now. See this is where the expira- 
tion occurred. This exhalation. Draying to be a light. You must be 
careful of what you eat. 

Edges. Edges. 

Lay it against your cheek and see how coal it is, how much returns. 
Lorn dawn clear wrists of wind. Drawn over all that has intervened. 
Over the exploding lumber and the impenetrable spots. Think about sin- 
cerity. Do you suppose he was as responsible for all that as they intimated. 

Knowing much, dividing much from much. 

Keep total arm deep and ask. 

They should lock they haven’t been exhausted by predecessors. Mus- 
ter. Drastic. The stars are easier. Lots of things are easier. Watch 
for it as it comes around. 

It just rattled through. It just hinged and clinked. Limped. Slipped 
and tinkled. 

It’s over now and we didn’t find it. 

No we didn’t find it. 


Consular divides and the buttes glow. 

He sags in the parching noon. 

We will colour the pages grey olive beige and blue turning them 
slowly. We will break the backs of letters. There the snake whirrs. The 
scoria omits nothing. 

O fugitive ostrich-porcupine. 

Peel tendon from tendon. 

Are you intent, standing for everything. I am the only representa- 
tive, the throb appeal, breaking. 

Gasp and don’t gasp, with your fists rub eyeballs and throat. The mat- 
tresses lean against one another and the glass the doors are stacked. 

It is very dusty up here the light comes in through the little holes, the 
slaughtered rectitudes lie around on the floor. The ink is brown. 

A pool cue chalked makes a sound. 

A discreet enervating squeak. 

The old bones scale and chip. 

A horse with one blue eye. 

That is the colour of the sky and the little lake. Black horse pursuing 
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fracture. If you stop at the white hill top you will be among them. 
A chest and wedges war. 

An olive tree grows there. Whenever they want to pick an olive they 
have to cut down the tree. It must be very inconvenient. So you would 
think but they don’t seem to mind it. 

Sometimes they go by awfully fast. You’ve got to jump in between. 
| mean the aftermaths. 

A white column and a white crescent. A lion gate, the shifting stone. 
The cabin smelled of iodoform, the walls were covered with newspapers, 
rats ran behind them and made a terrific noise. The horses bumped 
against the porch all night. You used to sit in the purple shadow of a 
cluster of pines at the edge of the clearing, reading and sewing. They 
had orange trunks, forty feet to the first branches. 

It is dawn in the markets, the polished fruits and vegetables, pink 
masts at the end of the streets. 
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HEAD OVER AN ORANGE 


It might have been in the morning 
or in the evening 

still as it were 

it came about 10.45 

after the sun had sunk 


What comes after she is fully dressed 
and outlined 

on the top layer of her face 

the color of the beautiful 


Either 10.44—or 10.46 

between them I suppose I live 

it might have been 10.46-47-48-49 and say 50 
as all twenty four hours in a hundred years 
if a doctor can so prescribe it 

10.45 proves at 10.47 to have been a void 

so at 10.48 is 10.47 


What is come after what comes 

is what come 

come what may or is 

10.45 so important to man upstairs 

or he and 10.45 to the woman downstairs 
or say for instance to me after 10.46% 
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AND O 


and they smile as was conditioned 
as was prescribed 


and 


and 


and 


o 
will death come as was conditioned 
as was prescribed in an ancient 
mood effacing an ancient hypocrisy 
bringing forth the hate that is curtained, 
by a smile bringing forth the soul 
cleansed by despair bringing forth 
an honesty that is not usual 
re) 
words come flowering expressing a 
dream expressing what might have 
been life in the form of a poem and life 
lies squelched by adjectives breaks 
the bonds of silence in the turmoil of a 
brain distorted by the moanings 
of earth pleads for a dream pleads 
for the happiness that is buried in 
words ever seeking ever finding a 
pleased escape from a meagre reality 
an unreal world lies propped above 
my ears singing sweet refrains from an 
expectant paradise 

re) 
if the essence of words fulfills 
the agony of life come death 
as was conditioned as was 
prescribed in an ancient 
mood destroy the candle 
that made the flame 

and 
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TWO POEMS 


PARADIGM 


I have only 
You have 
Comma 
Dream 

I had often 
You had 
Stop 

Wish 

I love 

You love 
Apostrophe 
Sleep 


MOLKA 


Very early flowers for spring 
guessing are for your very 
early love the know before 
hand fruit 
Very early fruit for your 
careful to pick before hand 
flowers is summer 
knowing love 
and sleep 
Becomes a very very early 
knowing flowers are 
guessing at very very 
early fruit are 
knowing because © 
very very 
early 
Weep 
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HELLBABIES AND OTHERS 


ADVICE 


You can’t fight God, 

1 know the facts, I said 

to Mabel: I know what’s going to happen, 

it always does. You might as well be dead 

if you get violent, he gets you. 

I’ve seen him work before, 

I said to her: 

You wake up at night violent— 

you wish to Christ the Woolworth Tower were 
ten thousand stories high 

and you on top nude naked, shouting at God, 
shouting get out of my sky. 

It’s mine. I went the limit with Jake— 

it’s my affair. 

I don’t know where he’s gone, or if he’s dead, 
or if he goes 

to hell. 


I’m going to jump. I’m going to make a splash 
and spoil somebody’s nice clean suit of clothes. 
This sky is mine. 

I got a right to jump. 

I’m tired of my eyes and hair, 

my arms and legs, I’ve seen them all 

since I was born. 

They’re going to fall 

in one grand smash. I got a right 

to tell my boss to go to hell this way 

and get some other fool to take my job 

and wait a week for Saturday. 


I said, God’s watching you: 
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They’ll call the wagon then, 

they'll run you into Bellview, 

fighting like tigers in a crazy zoo 

to get you into bed and hold you there 
with a strong arm doctor feeling you to see 
what’s wrong and ask you where 

Jake is and calm you down. 

And the screams 

of crazy women in the halls 

will be like whispers in your dreams. 
They'll make you go to sleep in sleep that seems 
like sleep forever. 


And when they let you out 

you'll be quiet, you won't try 

to take a drink of lysdl for they might 
get you again. Until you die 

you'll keep yourself a secret, 

talking to yourself in the streets, 
fighting God on Broadway. 

I know how God works, I told her, 
when you fight his laws. 

I saw what was going to happen 


and it always does. 
TIME AND ISIDOR LEFKOWITZ 


It is not good to feel old 
for time is heavy, 

time is heavy 

on a man’s brain, 
thrusting him down, 
gasping into the earth, 
out of the way of the sun 
and the rain. 


Look at Isidor Lefkowitz, 
biting his nails, telling how 
he seduces Beautiful French Canadian 
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Five and Ten Cent Store Girls, 
beautiful, by god, and how they cry 
and moan, wrapping their arms 
and legs around him 

when he leaves them 

saying: 

Good bye, 

good bye. 


He feels old when he tells 

these. stories over and over, 

(how the Beautiful Five and Ten Cent Store 
Girls go crazy when he puts on 
his clothes and is gone), 

these old lies 

that maybe nobody at all believes. 
He feels old thinking how 

once he gave five 

dollars to a girl 

who made him feel like other men 
and wonders if she is still alive. 
If he were a millionaire, 

if he could spend five dollars now, 
he could show them how 

he was strong and handsome then, 
better than other men. 


But it is not good to feel old, 

time is too heavy, 

it gets a man 

tired, tired 

when he thinks how time wears 

him down 

and girls, milk-fed, white, 

vanish with glorious smiling millionaires 
in silver limousines. 
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HELLBABIES 


Hellbabies sitting in speakeasies 

trying to make a million dollars come to life 
out of a shot of gin, 

trying to make love again 

to a new girl. 

trying to get out of the way 

of sleep and death. 


Hellbabies (another brood) 
walking through rain, 
electric signboards, 
in subways, 
at shopwindows 
their brains filled with tears 
trying to get out of the way 
of wives and children 
because there are 

NO JOBS NO JOBS 
no work, only walking. 


Maybe god is waiting for 

these hellbabies, 

surely hell is waiting 

for them to come home: 

Come home, there will be sweet hell tonight, 
always ready. 
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THREE IN APRIL 


! tell ber: I am sorry that once I loved you if now it must be like this 


Now her eyes and mouth and the full stride of her breasts have no 
meaning. Where once my eyes grew dark and my lips had words to 
say now there is nothing. My eyes are empty and her face is an echo 
of my emptiness. She says it was like a field afire and ashes, and | say 
yes, yes, but in me there is nothing I can call to and wake up. She 
does not sense what a waste of words: there are words she must give 
me. They are as sure to come as six o'clock and sunday. Her face is 
a blur. Her face is a window with frost on it. 


The woman who crossed the street 


She strides like a lithe man through ripe wheat. She is a curve mov- 
ing, caught, then free again. She glances insolently at the automobiles 
and does envy their swiftness. There is a smooth ripened pride as she 
moves, as a brown dancer vaulting beneath young palms. She cares 
for nothing but motion and her breasts move under their cloth like 
oranges in a bag. She walks as if her hips are twisted in a knot, and 
she is trying to wrench them loose. 


After the last drink and after the woman has gone away 


You know the way flour looks when water is, poured on it: that is the 
way I feel, and the room looks the way turtle soup smells. 
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TRUMPET OF DEPARTURE 


(and the ships shall be 
broken all they that are not able to go 
to the Sun) 


Abominable dead harbor of the Past. You are the poison Satan urges 
me to drink. I smell the strench of your wharves even to this day. Your 
coils of rope are serpents ready to strike. Your warehouses house enor- 
mous sacks of bric a brac (ha! the tyranny of things). Your tumbrel- 
wagons are piled high with the empty barrels of hypocrisy. Your tug- 
boats ferry-boats swan-boats pleasure-boats dredger-boats were never 
destined to venture out into the storms of the sea. Your customs officers 
have never handled ingots of gold from the quarries of the sun. Your 
freight cars have never rattled off across the country with a cargo of naked 
slave girls. Your lightouse is a false prophet. 

I see your schoolhouse threatening my innocence with false values. I 
see your church on the wharf standing like a fisherman with baited hook 
to catch my soul. I see your brothel staring with empty window-eyes a 
door wide open for mouth. I see your tavern-bar. It contains a thousand 
bottles and a thousand hells. I see your men and women hyenas with the 
snarl of fear branded upon their faces. I hear the sound of their quar- 
relling. 

To do something to escape this evil. To kindle a flame within the walls 
of the heart. To seek a boon on high. 

I put on habiliments of war. I hoist sail. I set the flag of madness on 
the tallest mast. I sound the trumpet of departure. I unanchor the past. 

The word Fire is the secret of the opening of the harbor gates. 

The harbor lights dwindle behind me. 

There is the clean wind of the sea. I become clean as an arrow in 
flight. I burn into the wind. I catapult through tunnels of delirium into 
a hurricane of stars. There is a thunder of drums a blare of trumpets a 
crescendo of Sun. 
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CONFESSION: 
Creative Criticism in the U. S., Introducing 
A Way Out for Critics of Verse 


It seems that after I got a few pieces together and put them in a book 
and the book was published at no expense to me (Go on, take a bow. All 
right. Thank you friends.) and I got two invitations to speak at womens 
clubs only a few of us interested in the new poetry and of course we should 
like to pay but our club has no funds for speakers and you might sell a 
book or two if you will autograph them and think of the publicity. Mr. 
Jenkins gave a reading before the stillwater womans club last Thursday 
evening and a collation was served. Well anyway after the book was out 
and the review copies were out and the papers were out after about three 
months little notices began tricking into the corners of papers and before 
long the book took on a mighty spurt and the sale was lovely and the pos. 
man that ol devil brought me a clipping from a big metropolitan paper and 
there was way up at the top Mr. Jenkins New Verse and it said “Mr. 
Jenkins is a young poet of considerable promise. Though there is color 
and music and fire and beauty in this slender volume, it is not a book 
which will demand many readings; but there are several poems which 
stick in the memory long after most contemporary verse is forgotten.” So 
I wrote a little note to the literary editor of the great journal thanking 
whoever wrote the piece quite briefly though politely as all new englanders 
are brought up to be and it wasnt long before there came a little note in 
fine handwriting which said thank you so much it is the first note I have 
ever had from a writer for I just began doing book reviews for the—— 
_and I felt such a grave responsibility about your book just the same as 
when I was in college as editor of our paper and | got my experience doing 
book reviews on it and since I got your brief note of thanks I have read 
your book over several times and really I like it awfully much more than 
what I thought and really I am quite crazzy about it. 

You dont have to take my word for it friends for Ill show you the 
letter anytime and then after that there were many others but I must be 
brief so I will just tell you about a magazine called Poetry out in Chicago 
and tell you that the young lady who got my book Heavenly Bodies ate 
up a paragraph saying that many of the things had appeared in all kinds 
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of magazines and so on and then she wanted to know just what reason | 
had for using such a title which seemed o so meaningless to her and of 
course she thinks all the stars are in Hollywood but there were astral bodies 
and human bodies in the book and I had congratulated myself on getting 
a title with a double meaning for the book but the next time I shall be 
more careful and call it Fisher Bodies and make it just as plain as that. 
Well anyway to get to the point there is an idea which occurs to me that 
comes from the Harper sealed mystery novels and so I propose that all 
review copies be sent out sealed that is review copies of poetry books and 
the editors and reviewers since they must be conscientious to live in this 
volstead country will not dare to break the seals after they have promised 
and then the books can be reviewed first before the seals are broken and 
the books will not be read see until after they have been reviewed and then 
europe and all the other places will have to look up to us smart critics 
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GEORGE HUGNET 


George and Genevieve Geronimo with or with whether they thought 
they were with whether. They thought that they with whether. 

Without their finding it out. Without. Their finding it out. With 
whether. 

George whether they were about. With their finding their whether it 
finding it out whether with their finding about it out. 

George with their finding it with out. 

George whether their with their it whether. 

Redoubt out with about. 

Without out whether it their whether with out doubt. 

Azure can with our about. 

It is welcome welcome thing. 

George in are ring. 

Lain away awake. 

George in our ring. 

George Genevieve Geronimo straightened it out without their finding 
it out. 

Grammar makes George in our ring which Grammar makes George in 
our ring. 

Grammar is as disappointed not is as Grammar is as disappointed. 

Grammar is not as Grammar is as disappointed. 

George is in our ring. Grammar is not is disappointed. In are ring. 

George Genevieve in are ring. 
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A GREAT DAY FOR A LITTLE MAN 


He was a little man sitting on the grass near the bank of a quietly flow- 
ing river, his short legs stretched out and his back to a tree. He raised 
his hand and abstractly scratched his head. Small flecks of dandruff fell — 
to the collar of his coat, dotting it with tiny white specks. Inside his head, 
particles of thoughts drifted aimlessly around, as inconsequential as the 
dandruff. A dog ran along a nearby road, and he thought of a dog that 
he once had. Martin. It had died. It had been dead for a good many 
years. The man laughed inwardly. 

This was the first time that the man had ever sat on the ground in 
the country. He rather liked watching the birds overhead in the trees 
and he loved the quietness that surrounded him. He could sit this way 
for a long time. He wished that he would never be compelled to move 
again. Just sit forever and watch the things around him. The grass was 
green and the trees bent their branches gracefully to the light summer 
breeze. The man sat in a shady and pleasant spot, and he kept on wish- 
ing and wishing that he would never have to get up and go away. 


One Sunday, long ago, he had come out into the country but he had 
not sat down. He remembered the time. It had been a nice day; the same 
sort of a day as this. But he had walked through the country and had 
gone back to the station where he had caught the train for home. How- 
ever, today was not Sunday and here he was, strangely, sitting on the 
ground near the bank of the same river that he had once walked along. 


The man thought of his work and wondered what his foreman had 
thought about his not having shown up that morning. He chuckled aloud 
when the thought struck him. He rather hoped that his absence had 
caused a stir. He hated to think that staying away after all these years 
had not caused some sensation. The man wondered if his foreman had 
called his neighbor on the telephone or had sent someone to his house to 
ask why he wasn’t at work. He thought of how surprised his wife would 
be and how she would explain that he had left home for work that morn- 
ing at the regular time. The man laughed out loud. He remembered 
how, as a child, he had run away from home and how they had sent the 
police out to look for him. When they found him toward evening he was 
frighténed and hadn’t wanted to go back with them. He was sitting on 
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a doorstep in the other side of town quite contentedly. The man laughed 
again when he thought about it. 

He wondered if anybody was out looking for him now. Well, he could 
never be found away out here in the country. It was funny, his being here. 
He had started to work that morning the same as he had been’ doing for 
years. He had gotten up at six o’clock and by seven he had left the house. 
He always walked to work, and his walk took him through the center of 
the town. The sun was already up when he left home. It was a beau- 
tiful morning. Then suddenly, without understanding or knowing why, 
the man had jumped on a passing interurban car and had come out into the 
country instead of going to work. Impulsively. Here he was, a little man 
sitting on the grass near the bank of a quietly flowing river, his short 
' legs stretched out and his back to a tree. 

He wondered what his foreman would say when he went back to work 
the next day. How was he going to explain to him? He would walk 
boldly into the shop and take no notice of the foreman. He would pick 
up his tools and go back to work as though nothing had happened. But 
what if. the foreman called him over to one side and asked him in a low 
voice what had been the matter with him yesterday? How would he ever 
be able to explain things then? 

The man sat on the ground and thought it all over. There was his 
wife, too. What was he going to tell her? He knew that no matter what 
he told her, she would never understand. There would be no use of trying 
to explain the thing to her. He could picture her indignation and wrath. 
She would call him a crazy madman and would harp at him for months 
about the affair. He knew just how she would scold and nag at him. So 
the man sat on the ground and thought it all over. 

He looked up at the sky and sighed. Fleecy clouds sailed across the 
heavens and not far from the man’s feet the stream ran smooth and noise- 
less. What pleasanter place to while away a summer’s day could a man 
wish for than the shade of a tree beside a quietly flowing stream? A feel- 
ing came over the man, something that he had never felt before. It 
amounted to almost an ecstasy, and for a moment the man completely for- 
got about his wife and his foreman. He slid away from the tree and lay 
' flat on his back on the ground. The fragrance of the soft warm grass 
and earth seemed further to transport him, and for a brief second he al- 
most fancied himself in heaven. 

Then there came over the man, hesitatingly and against his will, a sad 
feeling of hopelessness. He thought of his drab and uneventful life, his 
continual days of uninterrupted toil. Day after day he went through the 
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same monotonous routine. Always his days passed alike. He arose each 
morning, year after year, with automatic precision and he always accepted 
his daily toil without a single question or thought. 

But today he had tasted and touched the earth. Years in a factory, 
with a foreman biting from behind, had allowed him no time to think. 
It had been work without any thought in it at all. Work that was sheer, 
bare, vile toil. And now he tried to understand why he could not be left 
in peace to lie on his back on the ground. In the wonderful stillness 
around him, full of summer blessedness, of cool places among high trees, 
he asked himself, for the first time in his life, what his life had meant. 
Had not this one day of idling been worth more than all the years of his 
everyday existence put together? But he would keep on working, he sup- 
posed, and at the end of ten or twenty more years he would die. 

‘These were strange thoughts for the man. Death? He had never given 
it much thought. He looked up at the sky and wondered what death really 
was. There were the clouds and the trees above him. And God? The 
man caught a fixed belief in a vague and distant God as something 
tangible, and a near God upset a mood within him that he had never felt 
before. 

“It’s good for me to be here,” he said to himself. “I’ve never thought 
about all this before.” 

Then the feeling of hopeless despair, which had brought the man back 
so suddenly to earth, raised him again. But it seemed to have changed 
his blood. With it, a wave of thought beginning in a tiny ripple had been 
conceived within his brain. It had cleared a way for him out of his own 
misery and created a new mind out of his new-born unrest. That—with 
a new beginning. 

The evening sun was setting red in a mist behind a low, distant hill. 
The man got slowly up and shook himself off. He stood lost in thought 
for a moment, then, drawing a purse from his pocket, he began to count 
his money. He counted it over several times. He had a; little less than 
three dollars. He looked at the faint lingering trace of the sun, thrust 
the purse back into his pocket, and taking a deep breath he started to walk 
rapidly away. 
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storiette 


and she came auriferous langlanging down dawn she was and were in 
the milk of the cityraar in the ringroor of the millakoo 


you art to me and mine art thou a snow white page but no art thou 
and thine not those and me a silent violin string at duskiness an evening 
prayer at rosiness art mine the earth asleep at mooniness dreamsolitude 
we are thou art a naked night wildblossom belling for a baal 


she wingswaled low he febered dark whirl without and and and she 
was so vitzliputzli were her she so thighyblond in all the nightness of his 
mourn she festivaled staravenues with she burst the stone burnt she a 
gloria did she victoria she distanced off into a mist into she wheatfield 
falbing in the sun and drank into october silences were did she then o 
mute his slumbering 


a hat upon a beach it was so frivering so much it much it was were 
it not missouring down a word a telegram and never and and her hair 
floated flat in the roseys in the troutrelles so loney before god and and 
she was tears so tears was she tears red the blood stood still the midnight 
clingmourned tears and and and and and and 
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: Love stands outside. Love is wrapt away, has nothing to do 
with painted images, Ionic painted images and dolls set before old shrines. 
Before an old shrine are dolls’ eyes painted edgewise and a masculine doll 
with one side-eye painted in cobalt and eye-lash in black haematite. 
One male doll stands edgewise with male outline and the male chest 
is parallel slant. One eye is painted edgewise and the eye-lid is black 
cobalt. 


sing of the painted images set before a shrine under the 
Idaian snows. Sing of the vermilion that paints the centre of the male 
god image, the little straight vermilion thread that is the lips are a line of 
scarlet O| my love, thy thighs are pomegranates. No ripe pomegranate 
but the straight masculine chastity that bids chastity stand upright. Sing 
of the vermilion thread that is the scarlet thread of the sandal-strap 
painted with feet set straight and pointed toward the other 


Antistrophe. 


sing of the other with painted pleats to the transparencies that 
are the straight pleats of its revealing garment. The feminine doll’ stands 
facing us kneeling in the Idaian dust, the shrine by the road-side that 
stands before the wilderness of the wild-orange and the blossoming 
oleander. The oleander in this place is rose-rosette of painted cornice of 
an old treasure house at the edge of the line of inhabited streets leading 
to the temple. Oleander is a rosette set here, there in old-fashioned regu- 
larity among the architraves of an outgrown and discarded fashion. Sing 
of the oleander, a flat flower and little given to perfume. Sing of the 
wild-orange not to be sculptured on the temple but copied in little flat wire 
pattern to be placed, flat and wire, filigree about the forehead of an image. 

sing of Love for there is no fashion and no pattern that may 
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reveal him set upright with rose and red-and blue fading from immortal 
images set upright. 


Epode. 


sing of Beauty, there is no song yet reveals it. Sing of beauty 
that is Masculine, that is Feminine that stands a monster before Delphi. 
Sing of beauty that cried only to God only for there is no counter-beauty 
to mate Beauty. 


Sing of Beauty set before the tracks, set at each curve of the 
Cietpack. Sing of the fleet sons of the North and the dark sons of the 
South and the grey-eyes ivory-thighed sons of the West and of the sons 
of the East who were eyes matched in perfect glass-haematite contour. 
Sing of the four corners of the earth for 4 is the second sacred number 
of the Delphic sun-god placed at every shrine and before every open door 
oi the initiate. 


, Sing of beauty that may not be sung ever. Sing of the straight 
parallel of Beauty that sings only to itself, self-revealed among the ini- 
tiate in the white corridors of every academy and of every ancient temple. 
Sing of Beauty, self-revealing for no one reveals the beauty that itself is 
in itself all-revealed. Sing of the white flame of the white sun-God Helios 
whose beauty is un-named even among the initiates: Sing of the Beauty 
of Love set upright with no blue and no red and no old-blue painted in’ 
fadeless colour. Sing of the One God set upright whose agile flame burns 
the colour of the red-tulip from the wings of the Idaian God set upright, 
sing of the Love, the white lightening to the sun-image, without which the 
sun-image and his manifest number the secondary 4 of the inviolate na- 
tions was without meaning to the initiate. 

sing of Love never revealed save to the initiate. 
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CONFESSION TO EUGENE JOLAS 


They have come back from Russia 

With a life in them to set against 

What the Jews, Americans, Indians, the Irish even 

Have succumbed to: the withering of the flower 

That each man carries in his heart. 

It withered in the blood of the Royal ones who went 
Listlessly through Rambouillet to exile, it has gone bitter 
In the Jews who have found a country richer than faith ever was to them; 
In Indians who lie quiet under the cannon 

No longer biding time for the passing of swifter races; 
In the Irish in whose century of black starvation 

The flower bloomed more fiercely than a tropic flower. 


There is a humanity now 

Set upon the proud high inhumanity of architects, 

An undermining pity at the roots when America builds 
Considering those laws demanding that light and air be zoned 
To preserve the weaker ones 

(How many men died for Athens 

Did Chartres consider or Mont St. Michel 

The lives broken or walled-in for beauty?) 


They come back in a year that has no stirs, no showers, 

No days of indecision for those who bloom out of season; 

No loosening of the soil of an established winter strong as Minnesota 
blizzards, 

Speaking of Russia as the first men speaking of America 

Cut their fervent way through wildernesses. 

Or saying: it is the last spadeful of soil flung down 

Upon the grave of artists; saying Russia is following 

The Roman road of pragmatism with the bodies of “crucified men 

Stretching for five miles along each side of it,” 

Protesting that even Lenin’s corpse has compromised with time. 
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They return disturbed 

In a year when the Jews, Indians, the Irish sit quiet 

And the thunder of falls no longer heard, or of strong rivers, 

Or exploration known, these things having ebbed westward with the savage 
To oblivion, incest and death, these things died naturally in degeneration. 


A study of the past is the experiences of other men 
Set down without complete authority, having seen them in my own time 
Returning with a maybe maybe for a new country. 


(for R. Mc.) 


O pretty papa so much have you done for me that my spirit falters 

I am not waiting for tenderness to fill the kid’s heart with plenty plenty 
of gratitude 

under the powder the rouge the borrowed clothes I am not sitting with the 
kid on my knee 

waiting a pretty papa the tender but peeled eye under the mascara esti- 
mating his value as a 

provider to take us home and let us hang up our stockings at Christmas 


but one man I see the skin of his lips and his eyes rocking 

it is his filthy words on me and his sad words and his blame on me 

I remember and his wireless not saying the country is beautiful I 

have thought of somebody else every minute but saying I’m beginning to 
spill things 

not that I’ve had too much to drink but too little 


Il. 


(for E. J. and R. S.) 


You carry fatherhood as it should be 

a man too absorbed in his own language 

to demand it of other people in the restaurant 
an admiration for a little girl with white hair 
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you see her go come hesitate like a fly on icing 
you looking sideways the way a man should 
upon his wife and children always 

talking to someone else absently observing 

the ankles and breasts that go by on the sidewalk 


Or you little boy with your eyes asking what | 
wouldn’t I do to you if once I got you with no 
words between us if once I skinned you clean of your 
Paris markets at morning of your flair and scent for 
the negroid 


you think you’re my idea of a night out when even my 
hottest blood cannot get warm to you if we danced all 
night even over the cabbages the celery and the carrots 
what would be left to us in the morning but a hot day 
and the nostolgia for somebody else’s kisses 


(for M.N., R. D., M.R., J.G., H. M., H.C., B.S., M. M., H.C. Jr.) 


There is nothing so beautiful as young men in fine clothes 

Young men with faces shaved to rose-petals Toes pointed in patent leather 
Asking so much of the back-seats of taxi-cabs 

O you Frenchboys it is life to me the breath stinking of garlic 

in dock bistros The stars sober and the first clouds rolled out like dice 


Once I swam from Covington to the Ohio shore 

through the white curls of the Island Queen as she churned up to Coney 
Island 

carrying so much dirt on me that I smelled like a nigger 

for days after | One August wore sulphur in my hair 

like mustard-flowers to clean the lice from it 

One autumn rolled like a thin dog in the rotting sea-weed 

to get the fleas off my body and the fever out of my bones 


I have been out in the amorous night 
oh lalito 
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and I have come home wearing the tour eiffel 

like a spanish comb in my hair 

the black river has overflowed its banks this spring 

and has come into my eyes so that I am blinded with 
glamor 

and entered my nostrils so that I snort like a young filly 

crossing the champs de mars 


(for A. S.) 


Now that the lights run out 
and the wheels and the timber of trains cry on the river 
Now that there is a tide of spring rising against the prows 
There is no one to come into the room and say the same honor 
Marches in the wrists 
the music 
the same blood is there 


Whatever sweet stalks there are they will be withering 
In the sea salted and summer a wide road under the sun 
Let it be that the cold leaves the tight fists of April 
Pointed and swelled but could not flower 

this year 


Mornings come like torches to strange rooms 
where I have gone to bed in darkness not knowing 
if there were books 
chairs photographs 
How to write of it 
I had no use for it 
hating the conversation and the wall-paper 
nothing to remember 
but the turn of a head scratching 
and a man in the street singing for rabbit-hides 
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ANTIPODES 
(from Finale of Seem) 


Nothing rolls like a ball. 

When the nogar man comes— 

blowing by the flow of grace— 

speaking of silver linings, lash 
lovelisness, duodraulic lovejoy— 

you light the tiny gas flame. 

Hot piano! Through the remarkable 
princible of two air space 

knowledge is power rolled out. 

Beneath its almost magical double action 

a dash, 

with hardly a tremor 

a new beat. 

Oh Sugar! Oh Cream! Oh Muffets! 


Spring was her discontent. 

She tired of her face 

and at the Galeries Lafayette 

cut short the glory of the universe. 


To a ribbon of fine spun wheaten threads 
this light alloy 

goes on in an endless cycle 

like a perpetual cocktail 


She bobbed her hair in April. 
One relates 
people walking 
with rows of standing taxis 
and confines 
poetry 
to pavements. 
Then where, O spring, will you park? 
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Do your andirons belittle or enlarge 
upon the beauty of your mantle? 

Lola Casnati, skin analyst, 

stalking the streptococcus hemolyticus, 
crisply simple, as rhythmic, 

whereof she speaks an announcement: 

are the goal—a goal? 


Still, 

something of ber stalwart tresses 
stalks the bleak imagined pavement 
of April in my mind. 

I shall see ber in the mornings— 


For knowing man 

the unique flat-backed 

scientifically measured for water-absorption 

how much of beauty? 

Boxing. And then, as if inspiration had been 
wheeled 

and the gaily coloured handles 

a beautiful non-rusting steel 

a scarlet ash crackle with laughter 

and yet the sweetest songs are silent still. 


O weep with me for Neaera’s hair, 
sunk never to rise again 
to mix 
its fresh infrequent fragrance 
with the morning rolls 
making 
every cup of coffee 
the beginning of a week end. 


. Speedy beads, make the most of sunlight. 
Youth Youth Youth 
You must wash your face, too. 


Gone are the tangles of Neaera’s hair. 
I am left too desolate 
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with half my empire 
on a barber’s floor. 


This is lysol time 
The stars are bound for Barcelona. 


A taxi! A taxi! 
To Ninevehb!—Rome! 
No two people walk alike. 
I shall 
search the antipodes 

to find 
Spring where Helen lies 
constantly out of season. 


There was a time when a bath was just a bath. 
Now it is much more. 
Dust your bath on 


If only powder were magic; 

If you could use it to achieve 
JUST BEAUTY, to have again 
the undimned ‘velvet, 

to have the mirror on the wall 

say: Sal Hepatica, powdery beauty, 
the fairest of them all . . . 


Cosmetics can never hide the truth. 
Her hair is dry; her hair is oily; 
He has dandruff; O America! 
Nothing rolls like hair-free limbs 
spiked to wampas baby stars. 

: Zip! 

Step on it, Mother. 


HAROLD J. SALEMSON 


CHICAGO 


Half of a bomb revolving on a sawed-off shotgun 
Around seven revolvers turning slowly in 
Hexagonal circles. 

Slow batteries mowing down astral lawns 

Of intellectual entities revolving on sawed-off shotguns. 
Half~a bomb 

Revolving 

Half a bomb 

Smoking 

Half a bomb slowly going up into blue smoke 
Like a dead cigarette slowly revolving. 

Half a bomb on a traffic-laden streetcar-line, 
Slowly, 

Intellectually, 

Half a radical sawed-off shotgun 

Seeming like a small bomb, 

Half a bomb, 

Revolving. 
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SEVEN POEMS 


(from Forces of Time) 


Countryside. 

The magnetism 
or a satyr 
envelops the grove. 


3 cyclones 
screw summer 
to the antipodes. 


From time to time 
you weep 

slowly 

slowly 

like a grotto. 


II 


The world is old 
says this convent 


hermetic 
as a poem. 


It is Sunday. 
The family is eating. 


And the threats of the world 
lie waiting in the orchard. 


What matter 
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let us imagine 
over Europe 
the vast streams of wind. 


Ill 


The room 
here 
is light as a frost. 


Your heart 
is inclined 
like a little dagger. 


Popular musicians 
reign 
in a soft storm. 


My friend, 

so high, 

does he see 

old happenings of the Earth. 


IV 


An echo 
published 
our poem. 


The bridge 
seemed a great bird. 


Had we thought 
of the blood-designs 
on the soldiers. 


Ah! poor woman of the fireside. 
Today again 

a poem 

torments the whole town. 
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Vv 
Light. 
The shutters fall 
like traps. 


A little music 
of yesterday’s fete 
helps lift the workman’s tool. 


The region 
is fringed by bathing-girls. 


But far away, 
obsessing, 
there exists a strategic stream. 


VI 


The springtime 
of old poets 
no longer lights our house. 


The battle-front 
crackles the continent. 


Do you hear the cry 
of the wild geese. 


On the hillsides 
sun is slipping 


like an acid. 


A motor trembles 
noisily. 
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VII 


A child 

against the light 

is hemmed by sun. 

The frozen linens 
brought from the garden 
are wings. 


Fete: 


the airplanes skate 
upon the sky 


and the imperious street 
like a gesture 


of outstretched arms 
spreads away the houses. 


Translated from the French by Harotp J. SALEMSON. 
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MEEK MADNESS IN CAPRI or SUICIDE FOR EFFECT 


SCENERY 


That he-wind howled the sea 
scooped hollow on one side 
mounted t’other 

waters 
surmounting waters surmounting 
waters surmounting waters 
surmounting waters surmounting 
waters surmounting waters 
surmounting wa..... 


Vesuvio : Woe 


lava will smell of rubber 
crater boil over 


the wet wrath shifted 

tilted sudden I spy 

the bottoms of the fairy isle 
monstrous maroon 

fouling a fresh sahara baby pink 
a’ shiver with shy shrimps 

frenziedly drying 


dying 
yon winds . . . the lowly olives 
bow metal leaf squeaking 
lean a livid agony 


the good roots float 

smug muds in feline waters 
oiled but rude to boat 
and tidy swimming lady 
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Santa Lucia swoons in white hermetic 
rooms gorge barber tenors 
crude eggs 
pale tapes 
gay garlics 
eyes bonny ebon stars 
glazed with the ache of money 


up stairs of warped mush wood 


sews sour mother puny 
mosaics of rag she sews 
and owes money for minestrone 


up to his hips in storm 
that most distinguished beggar 
drips 

dissolves 
a rag in elemental slop 
he is a sop 
in raging soup 
he melts and 

melts 

what shall I do soft saint with my lone sou 
boots are my only musics 


the wind goes black the erring 
girls gargle with tidal oceans 
their bosoms bladders 

hold love above the seas 

crooning for cuddlers 


the bloated brothels float 
creamed skins and pink electrics 
the bay churns rats 

now the pitch cracks 

it cr-crr 


cr-crr-crracks a slippery half moon slides 
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nT 


continually crosswise then 


falls & 


falls 


bobs. up 
pops 
into my cautious cubes of room 
it burns blue cold 
cauterizes my eye ball 
whites the coal 
and now it is threading the key hole 


skids 
skids 


cloud has no whim no skill 
to halt that fall so 
easy-greasy-easy 
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hard and twice lest it flutter I shall tie my heart 
bore a hole sly in the middle of the wind 
dig me a quiet hot spot 

sit there 

and chuckle 

and later smiling 

I shall slide into the embassy like a knife 
or shall it be a brothel 

a chic church 

and rip the passports 

stopping the slits with birdies 


the girls 

their pink and mauve kimonas flapping like dogs’ ears 
shall make their faces naked 

their gums obscene 

while fronting those shops of bosom 
delicatessen thighs 

the virgin yankee bishops 

will sweat aside 

most stiffly 

grease spots of vice 

while the suburban secretaries 

and my wife 


but I am a knife in the mannish wind 
I’ll slip beneath their skirts 
gartered about their hearts 
for safety gimlet those spinster 
bladders leaking pale water colour 
drop by drop 

those 
kind kind souls 


the wind he-she . . .  dearies 
my knives are butter 
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old right arm cardboard 
drowsy and numb with thumbs 
drowsy and numb with thumbs 
my sex a drooping lily 


the luke hearth lulls 

subtle variants of comas 

death lending to jerky life 

customs of silence stillness 

a mild and monstrous stupour 

in head a noble null 

a stone to lay in bed 

by wife instead of | sex mechanics 


still there are humdrum funs 


plump matrimonial puns vague aches 
said to have root far back 

far down in mystic mines 

purses and easy journeys 

in swift plush chairs a heap of 

Firm Flush Fact for 


the wife has a fortune in iodine 
she loses a handkerchief 
and lo 
her heart doth stop 
she had five laundresses last month 
the angel 


that bitchwind . . . we mouthing 
worthwhile semitic computations 

bitterly adding triumphantly subtracting 
full busy the dear thin dame 


the sane soup gongs 
quick do it do it 
mister poet 

one madness 

if cheap bright-oh 
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DEED 
yon catty breeze . . . pillowed 
against thy seldom curious bosom 


tiny 

but taut with numbers 
like a fat cautious bank 
lay I my own vague head 
good oppenheim 
Madonna of the Sums 


galling the gallop of thy diminishing division 
a vexing unit while thou lassoest zeros 

I’ll peel me quick 

naked but unexciting miseree 

tiptoe a something high 

aroof alash a head note 

and now 

to death mayhap 

amusement 


leap I leap | 


I'll say I’m imperial eagle 
germany tamany 

I’ll say I’m a sparrow 
paper arrow 

day after tomorrow 


when the wife comes down to count the wash 
she'll slip in a familiar squash 
she will send many wires 


to my mother to my sister 
to her mother to her sister 


she will write many letters 
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to her mother to her sister 
to my mother _ to my sister 


she will make it up with the baby’s nurse 
she will worry 


sister | why worry oh why worry sister 
the end in the end is the end of ends 
thy young man was a mess 


a mess 
a mess 
a mess 
a mess 
a mess 


the she-wind blubbered babe Phoebus pissed 
a fin de siécle albumen the ’elp 
melo-snivel-dramatic 

whined the plates quaint dust 

broomed from beneath the matrimonial bed 
unwarlike cobwebbed the worried wife 
frenziedly signing checks 

cocktailing funeral mourners 


the fairy breeze . . . nay tickle not 
my horizontal bone you naughty 
away I am most dead 

hence not without grandeur 

of sorts it is not meet to scratch 
beyond extremis dead? very. 

the final journey should have an air 
begad my coffin is no taxi 
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HOUSE OF RA 


Let the sun shine (and the Sun shone) on the first Family Hotel in the 
finest position on the River Nile (views of the Pyramids from every win- 
dow), on the recently remodernated 333 beds, on the fifteenth century 
court in the interior of the Hotel, on the Salle a Manger of the Hotel, on 
the Délice des Gourmets, on the Créme de Gigolette Germiny, on the Loup 
_ de Nile Grillé, on the Pommes Perlées (they were pearls that were his 
eyes), on the Dondines de Behague a la Régence, on the Asperges Géantes 
(sauce neige), on the Cailles de Vignes sur Croutons, on the Tournedos 
{Béatrice, on the Salade a la Citronelle, on the Corbeille de Pomone, on the 
Anges a Cheval, on the Café Egyptien (“si ce que tu manges ne te grise 
pas c'est que tu n’avais pas assez faim”), on the Steam Laundry of the 
Hotel, on the ladies’ chemises plain, on the ladies’ nightgowns plain, on the 
ladies’ pyjamas plain, on the ladies’ drawers plain, on the ladies’ chemises 
silk, on the ladies’ nightgowns silk, on the ladies’ pyjamas silk, on the 
ladies’ drawers silk, on the morning gowns, on the dressing jackets, on the 
corsets, on the corsets-covers, on the petticoats, on the blouses, on the 
dresses, on the gloves, on the gentlemen’s shirts plain, on the gentlemen’s 
shirts with cuffs, on the gentlemen’s shirts flannel, on the gentlemen’s 
shirts silk, on the gentlemen’s night-shirts, on the flannel waist-coats, on 
the flannel jackets, on the flannel trousers, on the white waistcoats, on 
the white jackets, on the white trousers, on the collars, on the cuffs, on 
the neckties, on the drawers, on the vests, on the belts, on the handker- 
chiefs; let the sun shine (and the Sun shone) through the windows of the 
Museum at Cairo (“stolen are all their things that are under their heads, 
while they know it not”), upon Amenophis Fourth King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt Lord of the Two Lands and upon his Beloved Queen Mis- 
tress of the Two Lands Nefernefru-Aton-Nofretete, on the red crown of 
_ Lower Egypt, on the white crown of Upper Egypt, on the united crown 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, on the blue crown of the King, upon you, 
upon me, upon the glass cases A.B.C.D., upon the brick-colored statue of 
Ti (it is forbidden to climb on the statue), upon the Sacred Bark of the 
Yemple of Ptah, upon the Sarcophagus of the Prince Kamasekhen, upon 
the statue of Khepfren (builder of the second pyramid), upon Ra-Harkate 
and upon Amon-Ra, upon one of the Lean Men of Meir, upon one of the 
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Fat Men of Meir, upon one of the Lean Men of New York, upon one of the 
Fat Men of New York, upon the dwarf Hapu, upon the dog Nibu, upon 
the god Monthu (in the form of a bull), upon the lion-headed Sekmet, 
upon the scorpion-headed Selkis, upon the baboon-headed Thout, upon the 
ibis-headed Thout, upon the cat-headed Bast, upon two prisoners tied back 
to back (the feet and eyes are missing), upon a dancing girl, upon a king 
charging, upon a slave carrying a jar (two little princesses kissing), upon 
the Shepley Fire Extinguishers (to play: turn bottom up to stop: turn 
back), upon the Prenez Garde a la Peinture, upon the Photography Pro- 
hibited, upon the Smoking Strictly Forbidden, upon the Please Do Not 
Touch, upon the Ladies, upon the Gentlemen (no charge is made for the 
cloak room), upon the Défense de Fumer, upon the Défense de Toucher, 
upon the Défense de Cracher, upon the Défense de Dessiner et de Photo- 
graphier dans cette Salle (la tenue du soir est de rigueur), upon the front 
steps of the Museum, in my ears, in my eyes, in my flesh, in my nostrils, 
O Sun I in to you the arrow of my soul (under the sharp point that pierces 
the flesh); let the sun shine (and the Sun shone) on the Pyramids and 
Palms, on the Step Pyramid at Sakkara, on the Unknown Pyramid of 
Beyond, on the Unknown Pyramid that stands between the body and the 
soul; let the sun shine (and the Sun shone) on the Luxor Winter Palace, 
on the View from the Winter Palace on the Nile, on the Valley of the 
Kings, on the Tombs of the Kings, on the Valleys of the Queens, on the 
Tombs of the Queens, on the Valley of my Heart, on the Tombs of my 
Heart; let the sun shine (and the Sun shone) on the Gentleman keeping 
Ramadan (mais c’est mon devoir Monsieur), on the Lady with a pri- 
vate Dragoman (mais c’est mon devoir Madame), on the lady carrying 
her husband’s pith helmet, on the husband carrying his wife’s fly-whisk; 
let the sun shine (and the Sun shone) on the Frank Cruises, on the Boring 
Cruises, on the Frankly Boring Cruises, on the Great Nile Flotilla of the 
Frankly Boring Cruises, on the Steamers continuing South; on the Steam- 
ers continuing North, on the Steamers (Weaknesses) continuing away 
from the Sun, on the Felukas (Strongnesses) continuing into the Sun, on 
the Paddle-Wheel Steamers, on the New Stern-Wheel Steamers, on the 
Private Steamers and Dahabeeyahs, on the Passenger and Cargo Vessels, 
on the Yachts, on the Barges, and among the Yellow Bulbuls; on a 
dining Saloon of a Nile Steamer (spacious windows afford uninterrupted 
views of the varied life of the Nile while meals are in progress), on the 
Centre Deck of a Nile Steamer (where coffee and afternoon tea are 
usually served), on a Corner of a Drawing Room on a Nile Steamer (this 
room is provided with a library of standard art works on Egypt); let the 
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sun shine (and the Sun shone) on A History of the Egyptian People, on 
Sex Life in Ancient Egypt, on Social Life in Modern Egypt, on the Life 
and Times of Aknaton, on the Life and Times of Cleopatra, on the Prob- 
lem of the Obelisks, on the Glory of the Pharoahs, on the Tombs of the 
Queens, on the Sands of Sakkara, on the Secret of the Sahara, on Made- 
leine of the Desert, on the Dwellers in the Desert, on the Dwellers on the 
Nile, on A Thousand Miles up the Nile, on Egyptian Birds, on Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics and Words, on Egyptian Self-Taught, on the Elementary 
Egyptian Grammar, on A Concise Dictionary of Egyptian Archaeology, 
on the Ritual of the King, on the Ritual of the Queen, on the Book of 
the Pyramids, on the Book of the Dead; let the sun shine (and the Sun 
shone) on a single cabin of a Nile Steamer, on the single bedstead cabins 
(all fitted with hot and cold running water), on a single cabin of a Nile 
Steamer with private bathroom, on a double cabin with private bathroom, 
on the higher priced bridal suite engaged by special arrangement; let the 
sun shine (and the Sun shone) through the porthole of the bathroom of 
the bridal suite (si prega di non gettare rifiuti nel vaso) (priére de ne pas 
jeter des rebuts dans les closets) (kindly abstain from throwing obstruct- 
ing things into the basin), through the porthole of the sitting room of the 
bridal suite, through the porthole of the bedroom of the bridal suite, 
through the porthole (eyes) of the bride of the bridal suite (“tous les 
souvenirs immondes s’effacent’’); let the sun shine (and the Sun shone) 
on the Sun-Deck, on the Main-Deck, on the Promenade Deck, on the 
Glass-Enclosed Observation-Deck, on the Passengers booked for Aswan 
and the Second Cataract, on the Passengers accompanied by a Pri- 
vate Dragoman, on the Passengers wishing to concel their Passages, on 
the Competent Courier in Plain Clothes, on the Dragoman in his Na- 
tive Clothes, on the Debutante in her Underclothes; let the sun shine (and 
the Sun shone) on the fitting beauties of the Nile, on the stately dignity 
of the Western Plain, on the picturesque groves of Palm Trees, on the 
stately Lebbakah-Trees, on the white sail of a feluka, on the white skirts 
(short) of Lady Petrouchka, on white sands, on her white hands (whiter 
than white sands), on the graves of Roman soldiers, on rock graves, on - 
cld Arab graves, on the graves of crocodiles, on the Little Sun-Temple of 
Amada, on the Temple of the Lions, on the Temple of Ramases in the 
House of Ra, on the old Temple of Ombos, on the gods of Ombos, on the 
lord of the right half of the Temple (the crocodile-headed Sobek), on the 
lord of the left half of the Temple (the falcon-headed Horus), on the 
queen of the right half of my heart (the Lady Cramoisy), on the queen 
of the left half of my Heart (the Queen Nofretetete), on the temple pre- 
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cincts, on the subterranean staircase, on the abandoned cistern, on the red 
sandstone, on the mummies of the sacred crocodiles, on the mummies of 
my buried youth, on the ruins of the town (now buried in sand), on the 
ruins of my heart (in Lady Petrouchka’s hand), on the Hathor of 
Dendera, on the Horus of Edfu, on the Harkate of Abu Simbel; let the 
sun shine (and the Sun shone) on the Nile Steamer approaching Aswan, 
on the ancient City of Elephantine, on the Nilometer of the Ancient City 
of Elephantine, on the modern Necropolis, on the Besharin Village, on the 
Cataract Hotel (be at home away from home), on the swarms of felukas, 
on the swarms of tourists; let the sun shine (and the Sun shone) on the 
Caravan to the Red Sea, on the Caravan to the Red Sun; let the sun shine 
(and the Sun shone) on the Aswah-Cairo Express (Compagnie Interna- 
tionale des Wagons Lits et des Grands Express Africains), through the 
windows of the wagon-restaurant of the Aswan-Cairo Express (ne laissez 
pas les enfants jouer avec la serrure), through the window of a drawing 
room on the Aswan-Cairo Express (sous le lavabo se trouve un vase), let 
the sun shine (and the Sun shone) Soli Soli Soli 
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GERTRUDE STEIN was born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, and studied, at Radcliffe Col- 
lege and Johns Hopkins University. She has spent a large part of her life abroad, 
and her home for a long time has been in Paris. A bibliography of her writings, 
which are many, appeared in transition No. 15. 


LeicH HorFMan: Born in Decatur, IIl., July 19, 1896. Worked for a number of years 
as a photographer and newspaperman in Detroit and New York and twice worked 
his way around the world. He has contributed to transition, The New Yorker, 
the old Smart Set, and did feature stories for the New York Sunday Telegram. 
He is now working on a novel. Over two years ago he went to Paris where 
he has since made his home, working on the European edition of the Chicago 
Tribune. He finds living in Europe infinitely preferable to life in America, he 
says, and that at present he entertains no desire to ever return to his native land. 


a 
H. D. was born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and graduated from Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. She has contributed to Poetry, The Dial, transition, The Little Review, The 
American Caravan, etc., and is the author of Hymen, Heliodora, Palimpsest and 
Hippolytus Temporizes. At present she divides her time between London and 
Territet, Switzerland. 


Kay Boyze, born in 1903 in St. Paul, Minnesota, studied at the Ohio Mechanics 
Institute, Columbia University and the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Dur- 
ing the past five years she has lived in France and England, and contributed to 
Broom, Poetry, The Forum, This Quarter, transition and The Second American 
i eavan, Her book, Short Stories, was published this year by The Black Sun 

ress. 


WaLTer LowenFELs was born in New York and now lives in Paris. He is the author 
of Episodes & Epistles by W. L. (Thomas Seltzer, N. Y., 1925). The poem in 
this issue of BLUES is an extract from Finale of Seem, other parts of which 
have appeared in The Irish Statesman, The Criterion, The London Mercury and 
transition. The whole poem will be published in September by Heinemann 
(England). A ‘play of his, Crusade, has recently been translated and contracted 


for German production. 


Haro.p J. SALEMson, born in Chicago in 1910 and educated in France and America, 
now lives in Paris where he edits Tambour, a French-English review. He has con- 
tributed in English to transition, Poetry and The Modern Quarterly; in French to 
La Revue Europeene, Europe, Monde, Le Mercure de France and Anthologie. 


Georces Linze, born in Liége (Belgium) in 1900, is the editor of Anthologie and au- 
thor of seven volumes of verse and prose. 


LaureNce VAIL was born in 1891 in Paris, where he now lives, and is an “American 
by passport.” He has contributed at various times to The Dial, The Forum 
and other magazines and recently terminated a novel called Murder Murder, patt . 
of which appeared in transition No. 16-17; the whole will appear “God knows 
when or where.” 


Harry Crossy was born in “the City of Dreadful Night, i. e. Boston” in 1898. He 
spent six years of boarding school at the Episcopal Monastery of Saint Marks; 
1917-1918 at the front in France; 1921 War Degree at Harvard; 1922 married 
Caresse in New York. Since 1922 he and Caresse Crosby have lived in Paris 
(except for journeyings to Egypt, Jerusalem and Damascus) where they edit The 
Black Sun Press. He has contributed to the Lattérday Quarterly, larus and tran- 
sition. He is an advisory editor of the last named. His books include Chariot 
of the Sun (with an introduction by D. H. Lawrence), Transit of Venus, Mad 
Queen and Shadows of the Sun. 163 


